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Settlers from Iceland found it colder here 


To many people of Iceland, the future 
did not seem promising in the latter 
part of the 19th century. 

Their island in the north Atlantic 
was unsuitable for the growth of trees 
or grain. Commercial fishing was the 
key industry. 

Gudmunder Thor grim sen. a well-edu¬ 
cated merchant, decided to explore pos¬ 
sibilities elsewhere. He wrote a letter to 
his former clerk, who had settled in 
America at the close of the Civil War. 
William Wickmann responded positive¬ 
ly. So in the spring of 1870 four young 
bachelors set out for the New World. 

Jon Gislason, Jon Einarsson, Ami 
Gudmundssen and Gudmundur Gud- 
mundsson began their journey in the 
coastal village of Eyrarbakki. They 
traveled 50 miles by road to Reykjavik, 
boarded a ship for Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, then a steamer to Hull, England. 

Next they took a train to Liverpool, 
followed by a sea voyage to Quebec. 
Eight more days on the train brought 
them to Milwaukee, where they were 
greeted by Wickmann. In the fall, Wick¬ 
mann accompanied the four men 200 
miles north to their future home — 
Washington Island. 

The Icelanders were amazed to dis¬ 
cover trees everywhere. Because forests 
were foreign to them, Wickmann 
arranged for an experienced woodsman 
to show them how a tree should be cut 
down. Along with commericial fishing, 
lumbering was a major island industry. 

Ami Gudmundssen’s letters home 
give us a glimpse of what the new set¬ 
tlers experienced: 

August 22, 1872: l do piece-work for a 
Danish farmer in the next house, Koyen 
by name — he was a foreman on a farm 
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From cold to colder: In the latel 9th century, a number of people 
from Iceland settled on Washington Island. In an 1873 letter, one set¬ 
tler wrote “I don’t remember it ever being as cold in Iceland” as it was 
that winter on Washington Island. 


Januaiy 20, 1873: The winter here one. It is probably the large lakes lying 
began in the middle of November with all around there that make it so cold, 
snow and frost, and I don 't remember it Change of climate notwithstanding, 
ever being as cold in Iceland as it was census records indicate the four Ice- 
around Christmas. (Despite its norther- landers who came to Washington 
ly location, Iceland is warmed by the Island in 1870 were the vanguard of 90 
Gulf Stream.) It seems to me that the others tn follow. Prominent among 

temperature was minus 25-30 degrees ... them was Ami’s brother, Dr. Thordur 

As of now there are at least two feet of Gudmundssen, who served as the Is- 

snow covering the whole island ... In land’s doctor for more than a dozen 

spite of the cold we have not fell it work- years. 

ing outdoors — more so in bed at night, Submitted by Goodwin Berquist, emer- 
because the house we are living in really itus professor of communication, Ohio 
ought to be called a shed, like most of the State University. Berquist has been a 
houses on the island. No one remembers fulltime resident of Washington Island 
such a harsh winter as this and the last since 1989 . 


in Jutland. 1 eat my noonday meal there, 
and breakfast and supper at Wick- 
manna. The job is to strip off cedar 
trees, which he then sells to the govern¬ 
ment to be used for telegraph poles It’s 
rather easy work — / get five cents for 
each one ... If I worked the whole day l 
would get at least one dollar, in addition 
to board, which is good for a start. But 
I’m thinking of changing over to chop¬ 
ping down trees, for which I would get 
ten cents a tree ... 

The winter of 1872-73 elicited this 
comment from Ami: 






